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THE SWAMPS OF OSWEGO COUNTY, N. Y., AND 
THEIR FLORA. 

By W. W. Rowlee, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, IXHACA, N. Y. 
POSITION OP OSWEGO COUNTY. 

Oswego County lies in the extreme northeastern corner of 
the Finger Lake Basin of central New York. Lake Ontario 
makes, at this point, a great bend to the north after having its 
shore line almost due east and west for upwards of one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. The lake consequently forms the north- 
ern and a large part of the western boundary of the county. 
On the northeast are the foot-hills of the Adirondacks, some of 
which extend into the corner of the county. On the southeast 
is Oneida Lake and Oneida River, which occupy the lowest 
part of the general basin toward its eastern end, and south of 
which lie the hills forming the divide between this and the 
Susquehanna Basin. On the southwest there are no physical 
boundaries separating this county from adjoining ones. The 
county is part of the plain which extends west and southwest 
through several counties, the lowest points in which are occu- 
pied by Onondaga Lake, Seneca River, the Montezuma 
Marshes and Cayuga Lake. The plain narrows rather ab- 
ruptly to the southeast and leads over a very low divide into 
the valley of the Mohawk River. A comparatively narrow 
plain follows the lake shore north through Jefferson County. 

DRAINAGE SYSTEM OP THE COUNTY. 

The present drainage of Oswego County is peculiar. Os- 
wego River, flowing as it does directly through the county, 
would naturally be expected to receive a considerable amount 
of the drainage. It, however, receives very little. A low di- 
vide extends from east to west through the central and west- 
ern parts of the county, the summit of which is about half- 
way between the north shore of Oneida Lake and the south 
shore of Lake Ontario. The summit of this divide is well- 
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marked east of the river and extends through Fulton and 
Palermo center. South of the divide the country is very level, 
only occasionally relieved by gentle undulations. The streams 
here are very sluggish and often very crooked, some of them 
flowing through extensive swamps, as, for instance, the Peter 
Scott swamp in the town of Schroeppel, which in extent rivals 
the celebrated Cicero swamps in Onondaga Count} 7 . 

North of the divide the surface of the country is very differ- 
ent. Parallel ridges separated by narrow valleys constitute 
the distinctive features of the topography of the region. The 
ridges, and more especially the valleys, have their longitudi- 
nal axes at right angles to the shore of the lake and nearly 
parallel with the river. To the ridges local names are applied 
as " Paddy Ridge " where an Irish settlement occurs, " Ridge 
Road " and " The Hog Back," the last name being applied to 
at least two ridges in different parts of the county. The 
streams of this northern slope follow the valleys between the 
ridges and consequently flow into the lake rather than into 
the river. Black Creek, the only stream of any size that 
empties into the river from the east is deflected at one part of 
its course several miles before it finds a break between the 
ridges through which to flow. The ridges, technically known 
to geologists as drumlins, are not continuous for any consider- 
able distance, the longest being sometimes several miles, the 
shorter often being less than a mile ; they are, as a usual thing, 
terminated much more abruptly at their northern than at 
their southern end. Good examines of the abrupt termination 
is afforded at Seneca Hill where the river passes so near the 
hill as to cut away a portion and form a bluff. Another strik- 
ing example occurs at the northern terminus of Jackson Hill, 
about three miles north of the village of Fulton. Their south- 
ern end usually flattens out gradually, and may be entirely 
lost in the confluence of several hills. 

THE SWAMPS AND LAKES. 

The furrowed character of the northern slope just described 
afforded exceptional opportunities for the formation of lakes 
and swamps. The underlying drift of the whole region is a 
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blue hardpan, very impervious to water, and we may suppose 
that as the water in post-glacial times receded, every depres- 
sion was left full of water. Many were shallow and were soon 
filled to the brim with vegetable mould ; others were deeper 
and are even now barely full, while some still contain lakes 
which the invading plant-life is constantly making smaller. 
There are presented here all gradations between wooded 
swamps and open lakes. Some swamps, now mostly wooded, 
as for example, the Wine Creek swamp near Oswego, still have 
sphagnum persisting in them, and are, no doubt, lakes filled 
only at a comparatively recent date, while the vegetable ac- 
cumulations are so shallow in other wooded swamps as to lead 
one to believe that the ponds which originally occupied them 
were relatively soon displaced. 

Not only does the contour of the country in the northern 
part of the county determine the flow of the streams, but it 
likewise determines the form of the lakes and swamps. They 
are, so far as I am aware, always elongated in a northerly and 
southerly direction, some of them being several miles long and 
less than a mile wide. 

TYPICAL SWAMPS. 

I have selected three swamps from the score or more within 
the limits of the county, not because they illustrate better than 
others the observations to be recorded, but rather because they 
illustrate swamps in different stages of maturity. I have 
already hinted at what is meant by the maturity of a swamp. 
The wooded swamps with shallow accumulations of vegetable 
material, sometimes called muck, matured early in the post- 
glacial history of the region. Some are just coming to matur- 
ity, examples of which have already been cited, and there are 
still others which are maturing, but will still require many 
years for their completion. 

For want of a better term I have used the word swamp in 
an extended sense to indicate the whole depression, whether it 
be covered with water, woods or moor. 

MUD LAKE. 

Mud Lake is situated in the southwestern corner of the town 
of Oswego. It is about eight miles southwest of Oswego City, 
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and perhaps four miles from the shore of Lake Ontario. The 
depression in which it lies is one of the largest in the northern 
part of the county, as indeed, the lake is one of the largest of 
the numerous small lakes in that section. It is about a mile 
long by somewhat less than three-fourths of a mile wide. The 
lake lies in a region where the fluted character is not so pro- 
nounced as it is in some other sections, nevertheless the lake 
itself is elongated in a northerly and southerly direction, and 
the whole depression of which the lake forms but a small frac- 
tion is more than twice as long as wide. This lake has with- 
stood the encroachment of the land-making forces better than 
many of the lakes in the country, probably on account of its 
greater depth, yet, if the testimony of old residents is to be 
trusted, and in this respect at least I have no doubt it is, the 
surrounding moor is encroaching upon the lake very fast. The 
moor surrounding the lake is the most extensive one in that 
section. 

THE LILY MARSH. 

The swamp known by this name is better known to the peo- 
ple living in that vicinity than other moors as large, or even 
larger, and probably for two reasons. One is that for many 
years it has been a famous hunting ground for white rabbits 
in winter; the other is because a highway was constructed 
many years ago directly across the open part of the swamp, the 
open, softer portion being bridged with a long plank bridge. 
Few people in that part of the county but have had occasion 
to drive across it, an experience not soon forgotten, at least by 
a timid person. The Lily Marsh is situated in the southwest- 
ern corner of the town of New Haven. It presents the phe- 
nomena of a lake just disappearing. The lake in the center is 
reduced to a mere pool not more than twenty rods long and half 
as many wide. I have had very definite statements from men 
who could remember well when the bridge was built, and they 
assured me that at that time the lake reached to the bridge ; 
now it does not reach within fifteen rods of it. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the lake in the Lily Marsh is almost over- 
grown, the swamp itself is a very extensive one. The whole 
depression in which it lies is very long and narrow. I did not 
48 
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attempt to get actual measurements of its length and width. 
From what I could see in it and from the highway I should 
judge it to be not far from four miles long, and in no place 
more than three-quarters of a mile wide. In this, as in the 
other swamps which are nearly mature, the wooded belt covers 
by far the greater portion of the marsh. There is left here, 
however, an open bog nearly, if not quite, a mile long, and 
from twenty to thirty rods wide. 

granny's orchard. 

This is the last of the three depressions selected for illustra- 
tion. It is a marsh in which there is no lake, nor has there 
been one in the memory of the persons living thereabouts. It 
takes its name through the resemblance the open portion of it 
bears to an orchard and a well-confirmed story that a man 
known universally in those parts as " Granny " attempted at 
one time to reclaim some of this land by draining it. It is in 
the eastern part of the town of Palermo, and lies well up to- 
ward the divide between Oneida Lake and Lake Ontario. 
There are more large swamps in this vicinity than in any 
other part of the county. To these some of the residents ap- 
ply indiscriminately the term Granny's Orchard, but I feel 
sure the name originated in the manner I have described, and 
is restricted by a majority of the people to this single swamp. 
Yet the appropriateness of the name might easily lead to its 
more general use. 

It is a very extensive swamp. In fact it must be confessed 
that we had hard work to estimate distance in this place, the 
view was so intercepted by trees and shrubs. The open por- 
tion of the swamp is surrounded by a densely wooded belt, and 
shrubs and trees of the most aggressive species have invaded 
the moor until it presents the appearance of an orchard, the 
trees of which are here represented by tamaracs and spruce. 
The level openings between are carpeted with sphagnum. The 
extent and nature of the wooded belt repels visitors even in 
summer, so that it is seldom visited except by adventurous 
huckleberry gatherers in August. The man who guided me 
into the bog, the first time I visited it (himself an old resident), 
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thought it would be unsafe to venture in there in spring or 
autumn. To the north of Granny's Orchard proper the 
wooded belt stretches away for several miles. Catfish Creek, 
a small stream, flows through the northern end of the swamp, 
flowing north into Lake Ontario. The small, sluggish stream 
draining Granny's Orchard flows south into Oneida Lake. It 
is evident that the whole swamp was once a large lake, and 
whether it drained into Lake Ontario or Oneida Lake remains 
to be investigated. The gulf cut through the whole hill where 
Catfish Creek leaves the swamp suggests that it may have been 
cut through after the lake had partially filled. I have not yet 
had an opportunity to study the outlet to the south. 

ORIGIN OF THE MOOR FLORA. 

If we may judge from the actual conditions existing now in 
Arctic regions, immediately succeeding the glacial epoch this 
whole region was clothed with a vegetation resembling that 
now existing in our moors, indeed, resembling it much more 
than does any other feature of our present flora with the pos- 
sible exception of the Alpine plants still persisting on our 
mountain tops. It is indeed an extraordinary circumstance 
that our lowest (in altitude) regions and our highest regions 
should have preserved to us a flora which is, for the most part, 
extinct. Since the Alpine plants and many of the bog plants 
draw nearer and nearer together so far as situation goes, as we 
go northward, until finally we find them mingled, our state- 
ment of the case is a correct one, and confirms the idea that 
our moor floras are remnants of an Arctic vegetation once pre- 
dominating here. 

THE RAPID ACCUMULATION OF MATERIAL IN THE DEPRESSIONS. 

Although such a condition may not have actually existed, 
we may assume, for the purpose of illustration, that one of the 
depressions caused by the ice in this movement was left naked 
by the sudden lowering of the water level in the region. A 
lake would be left in the depression. The moisture held in 
the soil of the surrounding hills would steadily gravitate to- 
ward the lake and form springs. The water from these would 
often more than offset the loss of water from the surface of the 
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lake by evaporation. On the shores of these lakes would be 
afforded a congenial place for the first plants, among which, no 
doubt, sphagnum was prominent. The available food supplies 
in the soil of the hills around was washed and afforded food 
for these plants. As plants grew upon the hills, vegetable 
humus accumulated, and the wash from this further enriched 
the soil at the shore. But while this washing contributed 
something to the accumulations of the swamp, it, under no 
circumstances, can be compared to the soil washed down upon 
the flood plains of upland streams, and for the reason that 
these streams are not rapid enough to carry much solid ma- 
terial. The accumulations in the swamps are almost entirely 
the decayed plants that have grown there. 

ABILITY OP THE LAKE TO RESIST INVASION. 

The factors which determine the ability of the lake to resist 
invasion are its depth and the character of its shores. If the 
conditions are right, a lake even of considerable depth will be 
steadily encroached upon by vegetation. On the other hand 
a shallow lake will grow over much more rapidly. There is 
a popular notion that a cranberry bog may grow right over a 
lake, and that the flexible turf is like a blanket spread over 
the surface of the water. Walking on these places certainly 
gives one that impression. I have never seen a case where 
this was the actual condition of affairs. If you penetrate the 
turf anywhere you will find the blackest and softest kind of 
mud, almost as mobile as water, but as a plant food much 
more nutritious. From a boat there sometimes appear deep 
recesses far under the turf, but these are more apparent than 
real. There are often recesses under the turf, just as there are 
under harder shores, but these are not deep, and I feel reason- 
ably sure that the floating moors float upon mud rather than 
upon water. 

THE EFFECT OF WIND UPON THE RELATIVE POSITION OF LAKE 

AND BOG. 

The position of the lake, with reference to other parts of the 
swamp has attracted my attention for some time. The lakes 
in the northern and western parts of Oswego County have, as 
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a general rule, their eastern shore hard, while the others are 
bordered by moors or by wooded swamps which are but ma- 
tured portions of a moor. This is true of Mud Lake, Lake 
Neatahwantah, Paddy Lake, and the small lake in the Lily 
Marsh, all within twelve miles of Lake Ontario. At one time 
I thought the scarceness of springs might account for the fail- 
ure of moors to form. But further observation led me to think 
their meagre occurrence on this shore the result, rather than 
the cause, of the absence. 

There is what seems to me sufficient evidence to show that 
it is the action of the waves upon the eastern shore that pre- 
vents the formation of bogs there. At Mud Lake I have seen 
large masses of sphagnum and other plants from the west side 
of the lake lodged upon the east shore. Instead of taking root 
and growing they were soon washed to death by the waves. 
The action of the waves is very vigorous on the east shore of 
all the larger lakes. It is true also that where lakes are well- 
nigh filled up and the force of the waves is comparatively 
slight, the moor will begin to build from the eastern shore, but 
the belt constructed will be narrow compared with that on the 
other shores. This is the condition now existing in the Lily 
Marsh. Still another consideration points in the same direc- 
tion. The small lakes in this particular region and the larger 
ones more remote from Lake Ontario have bogs on all sides of 
them. 

Anyone who has lived in the region need not be told that 
prevailing winds are from the west. Their intensity, which, 
by the way, is often considerable, depends upon the long 
stretch of open lake to the west, and also, perhaps, somewhat 
upon the saturated condition of the atmosphere as it is swept 
in from the lake. The wind from Lake Ontario is so strong as 
to produce a decided effect upon the trees growing near the 
shore. They stretch their branches and often, indeed, lean 
toward the southeast. Another striking illustration of the 
power of the winds on the lake shore is seen in the great drifts 
of sand along the shore, sometimes called sand-dunes. Nor is 
the drifting of sand confined to the immediate shore of the 
lake. There is a sand hill in the town of Albion near a ham- 
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let called Dugway, quite as far from the lake shore as the lakes 
we are discussing, where the wind drifts the sand very con- 
siderably. Another one is said to occur between Sand Bank 
and Centerville in the same town. A visit to the former 
showed that the wind was actually moving a hill east, moving 
it grain by grain, but nevertheless very rapidly. The high- 
way running north from Dugway formerly passed along the 
east side of the hill near its base. Old residents told me that 
the hill was originally wooded. After being cleared away it 
was cultivated and finally was seeded and used as a pasture. 
The work of the wind began when it was used as a sheep pas- 
ture. The sand drifted into the road until the people were 
hardly able to haul loads over it. An attempt was made to 
stop the sand by building a high board fence. The sand im- 
mediately began to drift against the fence and finally drifted 
over it, so that now only the tops of the boards can be seen. 
Failing in their attempt to fence out the sand, the people have 
bridged it over with planks for a distance of forty rods or more. 
All this goes to show that the west winds in this region are 
unusually strong, and produce a decided effect upon other 
features of the region as well as upon the lakes. 1 

UNIFORMITY IN MOOR FLORA. 

One of the strongest pieces of evidence to support the view 
that the whole face of the country was once covered with a 
vegetation much more like that in our moors than like that 
upon our highlands, is the uniformity of the moor flora. The 
sphagnous moors are isolated, but we find the same species of 
plants in them all. It is impracticable for plants to migrate 
from one to another at the present time. The moors remind 
one of an island in the open sea — islands which preserve to us 
a primitive flora. 

So constantly are certain species present in the moors of the 
whole eastern United States, that upon entering a moor one 
begins to look for certain species, and at once misses any one 
that does not happen to occur in that particular moor. An 

1 Since writing the above, Warming's Oekologische Pflanzengeographie has ap- 
peared, and in it, p. 365, is described the effect of the wind upon the lakes and 
moors of Denmark. The effect is the same as here described. 
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example: Kalmia glauca does not now occur in the Cayuga 
Lake basin, but it occurs in many of the moors to the east and 
north, even appearing in the adjoining county, i.e., Cortland. 

THE ZONES OP A SWAMP. 

The character of the vegetation enables us to divide a com- 
plete swamp into three natural zones : 

First, the lake in the center, which, although not a belt at 
all, may, for convenience sake, be so designated. 

Second, the moor comprising the open area surrounding the 
lake and generally grown over with sphagnum. There are no 
shrubs or trees here capable of casting extensive shade. 

Third, the wooded belt comprising the remainder of the 
swamp. It varies in width, and in this particular region is 
apt to be of considerable width north and south of the lake. 

In the maturing of the swamp these disappear in regular 
succession from one to three. Local conditions bring about a 
great variation in the relative extent of the several zones. At 
Mallory ville, Tompkins County, N. Y., is a swamp with a very 
narrow wooded belt, due, no doubt, to the steepness of the 
shores of the depression ; the lake here has been completely 
filled up, so that we really have a moor surrounded by high 
ground. The wooded belt is, however, a marked feature of 
the swamps in Oswego County. 

(To be continued.) 
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The next issue of the American Naturalist will appear under 
entirely new management. The magazine has been purchased from the 
estate of the late Professor Edward D. Cope by a number of gentlemen 
who are interested in the advancement of the natural sciences, and Dr. 
Robert P. Bigelow, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Bos- 
ton, has accepted the post of Editor-in-Chief. He will be assited by 
an Editoral Committee and by an able board of Associate Editors, 



